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then on, the partnership of crown and Parliament, largely controlled by the upper
classes, gave stability and power to the English nation-state.
In contrast to the growing consolidation of political authority of the nation in
France and England, the German, Slavic, and Magyar states of Central and Eastern
Europe were marked by confusion, rivalry, and constant change of boundaries. Much
of this region of Europe was nominally a part of the Holy Roman Empire, but it
displayed little of the authority usually associated with the word empire. Dozens of
states, large and small, were ruled by family dynasties, joined together only by more or
less loosely held loyalties and responsibilities, all supposedly owing allegiance to the
emperor. The crown was bandied from family to family and contended for by those
princes who could get the necessary political or military support. During most of the
period the forces of particularism were able to hold out against the dynastic ambitions
of the Hohenstaufen and Hapsburg families.
Politically, Italy was made up of a number of independent city-states, duchies,
and kingdoms. No central political authority was strong enough to weld the various
sovereignties of cities and states into a nation as was being done in France, England,
and Spain, In those cities where the merchant guilds were strongest, republican forms
of government prevailed, as in Venice and Florence. In other cases the nobles were
able to maintain power, as in the duchies of Milan and Mantua and the kingdoms of
Naples and Sicily. For much of the fifteenth century the Italian cities set the pace for
Europe in political, economic, and cultural affairs, but their decline was signaled by
the invasion from France in 1494, after which Italy became a recurring battleground
for the French, the Spanish, and the Germans. Because of the strength of local rulers,
particularistic loyalties, and the fortunes of war, national unity was delayed for
generations in Italy as well as in Germany.
The revolt of the Netherlands against Spain and the setting up of the Dutch
Republic, along with the establishment of the English Commonwealth, heralded the
growth of constitutional government, in which the civil rights of merchants, gentry,
and free men were proclaimed against autocratic usurpation by an absolute monarch.
The documents on civil and economic freedom by John Milton, the Petition of Right
in 1628, the Bill of Rights, and Act of Toleration in 1689 laid the foundations for the
civil liberties that have been written into most democratic constitutions since that
time.
One of the far-reaching corollaries of the consolidation of the national states was
the growth of a spirit of nationalism and the accentuation of national differences. The
constant wars, the growing use of vernacular languages, and a mounting sense that
one's own nationality was different from (and better than) all other nationalities gave
rise to strong feelings of national importance and patriotism. Schools and education
have played an enormous part in the process of building up a spirit of nationalism. The
inculcation of national loyalties through the schools and the teaching of the vernacular
language eventually became a primary task of the national school systems. State
control of educational institutions was principally promoted, however, through the
agency of state-supported national churches.